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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


The year 1949 finds the American wage earner 
better off than any wage earner in the world and 
assured that his freedom will be protected and his 
economic advantages improved. 

Our standard of living has been mounting steadi- 
ly for a century. Today an ordinary worker’s 
hourly wage buys four times what his great grand- 
father’s hourly wage bought in 1847. 

His weekly wages represent a threefold gain in 
purchasing power over 100 years ago, for a work- 
week that has shrunk by one-third. 

The quantity and quality of goods and services 
available to him beyond the basic requirements of 
living have contributed substantially to his well- 
being and his enjoyment of life. They are the 
measure of the high standard of living which he 
enjoys. 

There have been marked improvements also in 
his health and life expectancy, education, travel 
and recreation, civil and political rights. 

The growth of the labor movement has given 
him a greater participation in group economic and 
political decisions and a more direct voice in his 
vovernment. 

The future welfare of labor and the Nation de- 
pends on a free, democratic union movement that 
can bargain wisely and well with free management 
for a just balance between productivity, wages, and 
prices 

Government has its part to do—to improve the 
health and insurance facilities available to all the 
people, especially the unfortunate and weak, and 
to keep the economy strong. 


We are going forward, the way we always have, 


under a system of justice and freedom to all our 


citizens 
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Labor Department’s plans, programs, and 
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15TH STATE LEGISLATIVE CONFERENCE ADOPTS PROGRESSIVE PROGRAM 


Proposes Wide Protection For Workers As 44 Legislatures Meet 


The Fifteenth Annual Conference on State 
Labor Legislat ion, sponsored by Secretary of Labor 
Maurice J. Tobin, took place in the Inter- 
departmental Auditorium November 29, 30, and 
December 1. It was regarded as the most successful 
and progressive of the Conferences. 

The 143 delegates from 45 States, representative 
of State governments and labor organizations, went 
on record in favor of a $1-an-hour minimum hourly 
wage for both Federal and State wage and hour 
laws. The ( ‘onference likew ise strongly favored the 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act and all State legisla- 
tion detrimental to the rights of workers. 

To strengthen State labor legislation, recom- 
mendations were made supporting progressive 
programs for the welfare of American workers in 
safety and health, child labor, workmen's compen- 
sation, labor-management relations, and related 
fields. 

Secretary of Labor Tobin opened the 3-day 
conference with an address in which he called for 
repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. The closing address 
of the Conference was delivered by Former Secre- 
tary of Labor Frances Perkins, now a member of 
the United States Civil Service Commission. Miss 
Perkins founded these annual meetings in 1934 to 


discuss State labor legislation. 


Trend Reverses 


“T should like to suggest to you this morning,” 
Secretary Tobin said, “that the tide of battle has 
turned. Several States have recently passed good 
child labor laws. We may take encouragement 
from the recent rejection by the people of Maine, 
Massachusetts, and New Mexico of referenda on 
anti-closed-shop proposals. This is certainly a 
cheering reversal of the trend in 1946-47 when 34 
States passed antilabor laws. But by far our 
greatest encouragement comes from the reaffirma- 
tion by the American people just this month of 
their belief in liberal, progressive principles. | 
suggest therefore that this conference is the place 





to rededicate ourselves to the support of courage- 
ous, positive programs of labor legislation.”’ 

A summary of the committee reports adopted by 
the Conference follows: 

Safety and health. 


grants-in-aid to States, Territories, and Possessions 


Federal legislation providing 


of the United States for labor department activi- 
ties fostering the welfare and safety of wage 
earners. Careful training of State safety inspection 
staffs through safety training facilities provided by 
the Federal Department of Labor. Salary increases 
by the States for safety personnel to insure the 
highest type of inspection and protection for such 
personne! through merit or civil-service systems. 
Wages and hours.—Minimum wages of $1 an 
hour, for those workers in States and Territories 
who are not now covered by Federal legislation, 
with overtime after 8 hours a day and 40 hours a 
week at not less than time and one-half. Changes in 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act to bring 
benefits to many more workers by eliminating all 
minimum wage and overtime exemptions, thus 
extending benefits to supervisory and professional 
workers, many employees of retail and service 
establishments, to farm employees, to transporta- 
tion workers, to fishermen and workers engaged in 
processing farm products and fish, and to others. 
Child labor. 


to all gainful occupations including agriculture, 


(1) Application of child labor laws 


except for work on the child’s home farm. (2) A 
16-year minimum age for all employment during 
school hours; a 14-year minimum age for employ- 
ment outside school hours and during vacations. 
(3) A 16-year minimum age at any time for em- 
ployment in manufacturing, mechanical, and 
processing establishments. (4) A maximum 8-hour 
day, 40-hour week and 6-day week for children 
under 18; prohibition of children under 16 working 
from 7 p.m. to 7 a. m. and prohibition of employ- 
ment of children 16 and 17 between 10 p. m. and 


7 a. m. (5) At least double compensation under 














At the Conference: Secretary Tobin, Former Secretary 
Frances Perkins, Assistant Secretary Gibson. 


workmen's compensation laws on cases of injury 
to illegally employed minors. 

State industrial relations.—Free collective bar- 
gaining between management and labor as the 
most effective basis for promoting harmonious 
industrial relations. The participation, by man- 


agement and labor groups, in special training for 


their representatives in this field. Reaffirma- 


tion of recommendations that the States should 


—_—*- 


” 





be encouraged to provide facilities for the peaceful 
settlements of labor disputes by mediation, 
conciliation, and voluntary arbitration. 

The State Industrial Relations Committee also 
recommended “that the conference go on record 
in favor of the repeal of the Labor-Management 
Relations Act of 1947 and all State legislation 
detrimental to the rights of organized workers.”’ 

The committee report added: ‘‘We favor new 
Federal legislation under which employees shall 
have the right to self-organization, to bargain 
collectively through representatives of their own 
choosing, and to engage in concerted activities, 
for the purpose of collective bargaining or other 
mutual aid as provided for in the Wagner Act. 
Whenever there is a conflict’ between Federal and 
State legislation concerning this right, then the 
Federal legislation shall prevail. We also urge 
the strengthening of the United States Depart- 
ment of Labor to include all Federal governmental 
activities designed to promote the welfare of 
wage earners in the United States, its Territories 
and possessions. Similarly we favor the strength- 
ening of State labor departments along these lines. 


Supports Extension Service 


“The committee also reaffirms its support for 
the establishment of a Labor Extension Service 
Division in the United States Department of 
Labor. The committee further recommends that 
the Territories and possessions of the United 
States be accorded equal treatment under the 
Federal labor laws and that discrimination against 





The BLS Committee of the 15th Annual Conference on State Labor Legislation which urged State bureaus to 


gather cost-of-living and other labor statistics in cooperation with the Department of Labor's BLS. 
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State and labor union officials comprising the Wage and Hour Committee of the 15th Legislative Conference 


recommended a $1-an-hour minimum wage for all workers and broad extension of coverage. 


the rights of labor in the Territories and pos- 
sessions be abolish -—- 
Workmen's compensation Compulsory conl- 


pensation with elective coverage for agricultural 


workers and domestic servants. Administration 


by a commission and not the courts. Exclusive 


State insurance fund to cover workmen's com- 


pensation. Compensation to cover all industries 
and all employees, including State and municipal. 


No exemptions of small employers or non- 


hazardous industries. Right of emplovee to waive 


compensation prohibited; waiting period not 


more than 7 days nor less than 3; retroactive not 
more than 14 days to date of injury; unlimited 


medical and hospital service without cost to 


injured employees; choice of physician by em- 
plovee. “Blanket” coverage of occupational dis- 
eases. Compensation in death cases to widow 
until death or remarriage and to children up to 
the age of 18 years or thereafter if physically 


incapacitated or mentally retarded. In perma- 
nent disability cases, compensation for life 
Labor statistics programs. — Recommendations 


that the respective State labor departments deter- 
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mine whether authority exists to establish bureaus 
and programs of labor statistics and, if not, to pre- 
pare proper bills for the legislatures for passage of 
hecessary legislation: that the State labor depart- 
United States De- 


partment of Labor conduct such surveys as are 


ments in cooperation with the 


necessary for the proper establishment of labor 
that 
resulting in benefits to the respective States will 
follow. 

ILO relations with the 
tions that the United States Department of Labor 


statistics to the end improved legislation 


States. Recommenda- 
prepare for distribution to the States simple infor- 
Inter- 
national Labor Organization and the relationship of 


mational material on the activities of the 


international standards to State labor laws as a 
basis for better understanding of the ILO and the 
development of a program of action in the States; 
that it be considered the responsibility of State 
labor departments to cooperate with the United 
States Department of Labor in making available 
the material essential for reports of progress im 
meeting international labor standards in the var- 


ious States 





McCOMB URGES 75-CENT MINIMUM TO “MODERNIZE”’ WAGE-HOUR LAW 


Annual Report for 1948 Calls for Other ‘‘Specific Improvements”’ 


“Nlodernization” of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act minimum-wage provision by immediate adop- 
tion of a 
“specific improvements,” including clarification of 
overtime pay problems, are urged of the Eighty- 
first Congress in the 1948 annual report of Wm. R. 
McComb, Administrator of the Wage and Hour 
and Public Contracts Divisions, United States 
Department of Labor. 

Besides asking for an immediate increase in the 
minimum wage to 75 cents, \leComb urges Con- 
gress to make provision for industry committee 
action to increase the minimum above 75 cents in 
those industries where it is economically feasible. 

Based on his analysis of the 10 vears of admin- 
istration of the wage and hour law, the report 
contains McComb’s recommendations for congres- 
sional amendment of the law adopted in 1938 as 
“one of a great Nation’s bold legislative attempts 
to establish socially beneficial standards for the 
operation of economic forces.” He expects that 
the new Congress “will consider amendment to 
the Fair Labor Standards Act one of its primary 
duties,” “intensified 
interest’ in the act demonstrated in recent vears 


especially in view of the 


by previous sessions of Congress. 


Modern Wage 


In urging that the statutory minimum wage be 
from its 10-cent-an-hour re- 


quirement to 75 cents, MeComb maintains that 


increased present 


the 75-cent rate is necessary to provide the 22! 
million workers covered by the law with an ade- 
quate basic standard in accord with the objectives 
of the Congress which passed the law in 1938. Ac- 


1 


cording to estimates, about 1 million of the cov- 


ered workers now receive less than 75 cents an 
hour, and McComb recommends that Congress 
establish that level under the law as “a contribu- 
tion to improved living conditions for workers of 
low incomes.” The direct cost of setting a 75-cent 
minimum, he points out, would be less than 1 per- 
cent of the national wage bill. 

The Administrator’s recommendation dealing 


with overtime-pay problems calls for definition of 





75-cent-an-hour minimum, and other 


Wm. R. McComb, who 
has been Administrator, 
Wage and Hour and Pub- 
lic Contracts Divisions, 
since the spring of 1947. 


the term “regular rate” of pay, which applies in 
determining compensation under the law’s pro- 
vision for time and one-half pay for working more 
than 40 hours in a week. Long an administrative 
problem because it is not defined in the act, the 
meaning of the term has become of increased im- 
portance as a result of the Supreme Court decision 
of last June in the back-wage suits of east coast 
longshoremen. MeComb’s recommendation makes 
specific provisions which would remove doubt in 
application of the term in a number of situations. 

The Administrator’s other recommendations, 
some of which have been submitted to the Con- 
gress previously, urge that the wage and hour law 
be amended to: 

Provide more flexibility in the act’s conditions 
for relaxation of overtime requirements in labor- 
management agreements for employment on an 
annual basis, to encourage development of such 
plans within the scope of the act. 

Align the child labor prov isions of the act with 
the wage and hour provisions by making them 
applicable to activities in interstate commerce and 
by directly prohibiting the employment of oppres- 
sive child labor in the production of goods for 
commerce; also, increase applicability of the child 
labor provisions to employment in agriculture. 

Apply the basic coverage provisions of the act 
to employees of all establishments of those indus- 
tries which substantially affect commerce, thus to 
eliminate competitive inequities under which some 
industries subject to the act now must operate. 

Clarify the act’s “retail or service’? establish- 
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ment exemption to avoid possible narrowing of its 
application as the result of court decisions restrict- 
ing administrative interpretations. 

Rationalize and equalize the act’s present vary- 
ing and limited application to employees in four 
types of competing transportation services by 
applying the minimum wage provisions to all em- 
ployees in these services and by limiting the ex- 
emption from the act’s overtime provision to only 
those employees who actually operate the means 
of transportation in interstate commerce. 

Eliminate the complex, inequitable, and un- 
justifiable series of exemptions the act provides 
for processing or handling farm products, and pro- 
vide for the inclusion of such activities in the act's 
present overtime exemption which is applicable to 
seasonal industries; also, place employees in on- 


shore activities in fish processing and handling 








under the minimum wage provision of the act and 
limit the overtime relaxation for such activities to 
the conditions of the seasonal industry type of 
exemption. 

Establish a special minimum wage for employ- 
ees on commercial farms, retaining the present 
exemption for hired laborers on family-type farms, 
but limiting the exemption for hired laborers on 
commercial farms to an exemption from the over- 
time provision. 

Grant the Administrator adequate rule-making 
power, as is present in other Federal laws, which 
would eliminate many administrative difficulties 
under the act now affecting the interests of both 
employers and employees. 

Grant the Administrator the right to sue em- 
plovers for back wages due under the act, thus to 


improve the present enforcement provisions. 


89 CHILDREN, AGED 6 TO 15, FOUND ILLEGALLY EMPLOYED ON FARMS 


Agricultural inspections during the 1948 harvest 
season by the Wage and Hour and Public Con- 
tracts Divisions indicate that 35 inspected farm 
enterprises, located in 4 States, were employing 
89 minors under 16 years of age during periods 
when these minors were legally required by State 
laws to be in school. 

Employment of these minors was in violation of 
the child labor prov isions of the Fair Labor Stan- 
dards Act that apply to agricultural employment. 
Under the wage-hour law the minimum age is 16 
for such employment during the hours a minor is 
legally required to be in school. 

The children were working in the fields picking 
cotton, topping sugar beets, harvesting potatoes, 
tomatoes, peppers, and beans, and working on 
The States in which the 


violations were found were Alabama, Michigan, 


flowers and flower bulbs. 


Nebraska, and New Jersey 

Of the 89 minors found illegally employed, 9 
were in the 6- through 9-vear age group, 15 were 
10 or 11, 22 were 12 or 13, and 43 were 14 or 15. 

Previous to these inspections 193 agricultural 
child labor inspections had been made since Octo- 
ber 24, 1938, when the Fair Labor Standards Act 
went into effect. These inspections showed that 
106 farm enterprises in 8 States and Puerto Rico 
were employing 567 minors under 16 during the 
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hours they were required by State law to be in 
school. Well over half (351) were under 14. 
Occasionally children between 3 and 6 were 
found helping in the fields, but their employment 
could not be considered illegal under the act be- 
cause they were below the minimum age estab- 
lished for compulsory school attendance by the 
laws of the State where violations were found 


Children help with cotton picking. Too young for 
school, the little boy is not covered by FLSA. 




































Peacetime Record 
of 6 Million Workers 
Harvest Bumper Crops 


Farm Labor Committee Urges 
Health Aid for Migrant Farm Help 


The record crops of 1948 were grown, harvested, 


and processed without any appreciable losses 
chargeable to manpower shortages, the Bureau of 
Employment Security of the Federal Security 
Agency reported to its Special Farm Labor Com- 
mittee which met during the first week of 
December. 

On October 31, Robert C. Goodwin, director of 
BES and the United States Employment Service, 
informed the committee that the State employ- 
ment services, affiliated with the USES, had 
recruited 5,565,000 workers during the year for 
jobs on farms and in the food-processing industry. 
The final 1948 placement 


show more than 6 million 


total is expected to 
a new all-time peace- 
time agricultural employment record, according to 
the USES. 

In a October 
1,445,500 workers were placed in farm and food- 
The October placement total 


single month more — than 
processing jobs. 
of 1,935,000, including nonagricultural job place- 
ments, set a peacetime record for 1 month. The 
high October placements were heavily influenced 
by the huge cotton crop which, according to 
United States Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates, will reach 15,666,000 bales, or about 
3,200,000 bales more than were produced in 1947. 

The 1948 crops were handled with a minimum 
of foreign labor, Goodwin told the Special Farm 
Labor Committee. The committee is composed 
of leading agriculturalists and food processors 
from each of the 48 States and officials of the 
national farm organizations—the American Farm 
Bureau, the National Grange, and the National 


Farmers Union. During the first 10 months of 








Sugar beets, a major crop in several western States 
are topped, ploughed up, and gathered for the mill. 


the year approximately 45,000 foreign workers 
The total for the vear, including 


1948S, was not 


were brought in. 
those emploved on January 1, 
expected to exceed 60,000. 


Few Foreign Workers 


The 1949 farm labor demand, the Special Farm 
Labor Committee was informed, is expected to 
require employment of approximately as many 
workers as last year, but the number of foreign 
workers to be brought in is likely to be somewhat 
below that of 1948. Domestic labor will be 
utilized to the fullest extent before foreigti workers 
are brought in. 

Recruitment of agricultural workers may be 
more difficult during 1949 due to population shifts, 
the committee was told. Continued industrial 
expansion in the Southwest, for example, is already 
having its effect on the farm labor supply in Texas, 
Oklahoma, and Arkansas, and on the migrant 
farm labor supply that normally moves northward 
each year. The central part of the United States 
and the Inter-Mountain States region have lost 
about 12 percent of their farm population since 
1940, it was pointed out. to the 
contrary, have shown slight gains in farm popu- 


; 
Coastal areas 
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Celery is grown in most sections of the United States. 
of Florida and the Rocky Mountain States. 


lation since the war’s end but a net loss of about 
3 percent since 1940 Searcity ol housing has 
influenced the movement of workers from cities 
to farms in recent vears in the coastal areas 

erowers [rom 


Nechanization, according to 


southern States who attended, is proceeding 


slowly. Not more than 5 percent of the cotton is 
being picked by machines, and mechanical cotton 
pickers are not likely to displace much hand labor 
this vear. Mechanization is proceeding more 
rapidly in areas where sugar beets are grown, and 
has decreased the need for workers in the beet 
fields as much as 50 percent 

The Special Farm Labor Committee adopted 
resolutions commending the United States Em- 
ployment Service for the successful operation of 
the farm labor program during 1948. The farm 
labor recruitment function was resumed by the 
USES on January 1, 1948, coincident with the 
lapse of the Emergency Farm Labor program in 
the Department of Agriculture. 

The committee also adopted resolutions re- 
questing the USES to examine the possibility of 
Federal grants-in-aid to the States through which 
migrant labor passes, for health and medical 
programs for this type of labor, as the individual 
States do not have funds for such programs. 
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It is particularly associated, however, with certain areas 
In Colorado and Utah, competition is keen. 


































Two hampers of snap beans call for arest. This young 
girl harvest hand, working after school hours, seems to 
be enjoying hers. 





The International Labor Oflice’s coverning 
body, at its December session in Geneva, CAVE 
unanimous approval to a broad new manpower 
program Designed to meet the need for efficient 
use of the world’s manpower, the new program 
will cover training, migration, and employment- 
service organization 

Director General David A. Morse, in presenting 
the new program to the governing body, said that 
the ILO must take the leadership “‘in getting the 
job done” and must embark on the work from “an 
operational point of view.’’ Under its new man- 
power plan, the ILO would, for the first time in its 
history, assume administrative responsibilities in 
earrving through programs in job training and the 
migration of workers 

At the same time the ILO’s present periodical 
survey of manpower needs and requirements, now 
confined to Europe, will be made worldwide in 
scope. In addition, the ILO will become the 
agency for coordinating the use of technical train- 
ing resources available throughout the world. 

Although he recognized that manpower problems 
were worldwide and that their solution must there- 
fore be undertaken on an international scale, 
Morse stressed the ne Cessit\ for meeting the needs 
of different regions. In order to assist the coun- 
tries of Asia whose need for skilled workers is 
acute the foverning body agreed to \lorse’s 
proposal that the ILO establish immediately an 
Asian field office on technical training. The gov- 
erning body also approved holding in Asia a 


technical conference of « xperts on (ramming. 


In Industry 

To help in the solution of some of Europe’s 
most pressing manpower problems, the governing 
body agreed that the ILO should assist countries 
in the development of systems for training instruc- 
tors within industry. It also approved a pro- 
posal that a government-management-labor meet- 
ing of European technical training experts be 
called. 

Other proposals approved by the governing body 
include the preparation of an international catalog 


of training films and the convening of meetings of 


employment-service experts in various regions. 





ILO MAPS WORLD PLAN FOR TRAINING, PLACING MIGRANT WORKERS 
Labor Minister for India Named Governing Body Head at Geneva 


In addition to outlining this important new 
work, the governing body held its annual election 
of officers. Eleeted as chairman for the coming 
vear was Shamaldharee Lall, Secretary of the 
Ministry of Labor in India. Two ILO veterans, 
who have represented workers and employers dur- 
ing the organization's long history, were elected 
vice chairmen. They are Léon Jouhaux, Secretary 
General of the Force Ouvriere of France, and Sir 
John Forbes Watson of the Federation of British 
Industries. The workers’ group also announced 
the appointment of George Delaney, the American 
Federation of Labor's International Representa- 
tive, to fill the governing body seat left vacant 
by the death of Frank Fenton. 

During the course of the session a ceremony 
was held to mark the registration of the 1,000th 
ratification of ILO conventions. This mark was 
reached when France’s Minister of National De- 
fense, Paul Ramadier, deposited for his govern- 
ment the instruments of ratification of 10 con- 


ventions covering seafarers’ work and welfare, and 


q eae : . bd 


ua 


Shamaldharee Lall, Secretary, Ministry of Labor of 
India, is new Chairman of ILO's Governing Body. 
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Ramadier’s action brought the number of con- 
ventions ratified by France to 48, the largest 
number ratified by any of the LLO’s 59 member 
countries. The United Kinedom has ratified the 
second largest number, 36, and Belgium 30. 
The agenda for the thirty-third general con- 
ference to be held in 1950 was also set by the gov- 
erning body. It will include the questions of equal 
pay for men and women workers, minimum wages 
and paid vacations for agricultural workers, indus- 


trial relations, and vocational training. 


Children on 20-Hour Day 
In Alaskan Fish Cannery 


Employment of children for as long as 19 and 
20 hours a day and up to S7 hours a week mn an 
Alaskan salmon Cannery is one of the conditions 
found during the course of inspections for com- 
plianes with the child labor provisions Of Federal 


labor laws reported inh Decembe r by wave and 


hour inspectors. Two of the children were only 13 


vears of age when hired 

This inspection disclosed that the cann ry had 
emploved eight boys and girls under 16 vears of 
age The Inspectors reported that one of thes 
worked as long as 19 hours a day and up to S7 
hours a week during the peak of the canning 


1 


season. Another worked as long as 19's hours a 
day and up to SZ hours a week A third worked 
as long as 20 hours a day and up to S82). hours 
week 

Out of 47 establishments found in violation of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act or the Walsh 
Healey Publie Contracts Act, 12 of them, inelud- 
ing S canneries, were in violation of ehild labor 
provisions because of employment of 28 minors 

Kleven of the establishments emploving 20 chil 
dren have already agreed to come into full com- 
pliance with the child labor laws, according to thre 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 


United States Department « 


I Labor. which (il- 
rected the mVvestigations Nine of thes had been 


working 1S children under 16 vears of age, 5 o 


them only 12 vears old, and one 13. Two of the 12- 
year-olds were employed in hazardous lumbering 
operations; the other 3 were shrimp and crab 
pickers. \ 16-vear-old boy Was working as a 
truck driver, while another 16-year-old was em- 


ploved hh te Saw mill. 
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Minimum Wage Rates Raised 
In Jackets and Wool Clothing 


Increased minimum wage rates under the 
Walsh-Healey Publie Contracts Act for the leathe 
and sheep-lined jackets industry and the outdoor 
jackets and the wool trousers branches of the 
uniform and clothing industry became effective 
January 1 under an order adopted by Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J Tobin 

Workers on Government contracts in excess of 
$10,000 let under the Walsh-Healev Public Con- 
tracts ct nav not he par | le ss than the minimum 
wages determined by the Secretary of Labor to 


be the prevailing minimum wages in the respectivs 
industries or industry branches 
The order continues for wage-determination pur- 


post Ss the outdoor ya ke ts 


and clothing madustrv W th the leather and sheep 
lined jackets industry under “heavy outerwear.’ a 
new branch of the untform and clothing industry 


The Secretary's action increased the present 


spective minimum hourly rates of 42% cents and 
10 cents to 85 cents. with a 65-cent n mut = 
‘“auniliarv’’ workers 
40 to 75 Cents 

For the wool trousers branch of th Iniwor! ina 
clothing Industry which ineludes both wool and 
part-wool separat trousers Secretary Tohit 
raised the present 40-cents-ar jour rat to 75 
cents and established a 65-cent rate for “auxiliary 
workers 

Learner rates for certain sk | op ns 
both industries were set at minimums of 60 nte 
an hour for the first 240 hours and 65 
the second 240 hours of thi tS0-ho 
period 

An S5-cent rate for all excep \ \ . 
had been asked Iyy the Amalgamated Clothing 
Workers of America (CLO Hlowever. S etary 
Tobin said the evidence showed that 75 cents was 
the current prevailing mmimun wag 


trousers branch 

The hearing was called by Wm. R. MeComb 
Administrator of the Wage and Hour and P Dike 
Contracts Divisions. Representatives of trade as- 
sociations supported the union’s proposed minima 
in the heavy outerwear branch, although request- 


ing more liberal learner provisions, 
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COST OF LIVING HAS BEEN A WORRY SINCE BEFORE THE REVOLUTION 
Some “‘Economists’’ Knew the Answers, but Couldn’t Prove Them 


Many books and reports published nt the beom 
ning of the nineteenth century, and even earlier, re- 
veal the same concern with regard to the causes 
and cures of economic ills as the flood of similar 
publications appearing today. 

In the Library of the Department of Labor there 
is a small but highly prized collection of such 
books, including such rare items as Alexandet 
Hamilton’s Report on the Subject of Manufac- 
tures, Made the Fifth of December, 1791, the first 
American edition of Malthus’ Essay on the Prin- 
ciple of Population, and Tench Coxe’s View of the 
United States of America, published in Philadel- 


phia in 1794. 


Productivity in 1691 


One of the oldest books in this collection is 
Political Arithmetick, by Sir William Petty, printed 
in London in 1691. Sir William, purporting to deal 
with all phases of the economy, arrives at the con- 
clusion that the subjects of the King of England 
should be able to produce a much larger annual in- 
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come. He bases this expectation on the following 
logic: 

That the Children of Norwich, between six and 
sixteen vears old, do earn 12,000£ per annum, more 
than they spend. Now forasmuch as the People of 
Norwich, are a three hundredth part of all the 
People of England, Accompts 
of the Hearth MOnV | and about PF | five hundredth 


as appears by the 


part, of all the Kings Subjects throughout the 
World; it follows that all his Majesties Subjects 
between six and sixteen vears old, might earn five 
Millions per annum more than they spend 
“Again, 


above sixteen years old, 


forasmuch as the number of People, 
are double the number, of 
those between six and sixteen; and that each of the 
Men can earn double to each of the Children: it is 
plain that if the Men and Children every where 
did do as they do in Norwich, they might earn 
twenty five millions per ann. more than they 
spend . . .” (p. 106). 
In 1797, Sur Frederic 
volumes on the State of the Poor: or, 


Morton Eden published 


three large 
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THE SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
[ALEXANDER HAMILTON, } 
ON THE 
SUBJECT OF MANUFACTURES, 
MADE THE 
FIFTH OF DECEMBER, 1791 


EEE 


Printed by order of the House of Representatives 





ss. PHILADELPHIA: 
> e PRINTED BY JOSEPH R. A. SKERRETT 


Jan. 1, 1824. 





An History of the Labourme Classes ilk Kneland 
from the Conquest to the Present Period This 
comprehensive treatise considered not only thi 
relief of the poor. but problems of domestic econ- 
omy, including diet, dress, fuel, and habitation 

Sir Frederic supplemented his’ report with 
extensive tables of wages and prices, admitting 
that they could not be obtained with “great pre- 
cision.” He found difficulties in procuring re- 
liable data, even as the Bureau of Labor Statistics 


encounters them today. 


Price Control & la 1800 


Probably one of the earliest attempts in modern 
times to establish price control was published in 
Radical Means of Counteracting the Present Sear- 
city and Preventing Famine in Future: Including 
the Proposal of a Maximum Founded on a New 
Principle: to which is Prefixed an Address to the 
Legislature on a Plan for Meliorating the Condi- 
tion of Society at Large, by George Edwards, Esq. 
(London, 1801). In this ambitious document, Mr. 
Edwards, who recommends himself to the legisla- 
ture by his previous fame as the inventor of the 
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income tax, Introduces his proposal in these words 


‘It will be attempted, in the following pages to 


prove to the satisfaction of the public that a maxt- 
mum price should be fixed for corn” (p. 10 

As early as 1819 there was beginning to be recog- 
nized a fundamental difference between the work- 
ingman in America and the “labourer” in England. 
One quotation from Henry Bradshaw Fearon, who 
was commissioned by 39 English families “to as- 
certain whether any, and what part of the United 
States would be suitable for their residence 
indicates his acknowledgment of the distinction 

“Another question, and one of leading impor- 
tance, suggested itself to me on this occurrence; 
namely, Is not labour here well paid? A great 
number of people were on the wharf looking at us 
and our vessel, Many of them were of the labour- 
ing class. They were not better clothed than men 
in a similar condition in England; but they were 
more erect in their posture, less care-worn in their 
countenances; the thought of ‘the morrow’ did not 
seem to form a part of their ideas; and among 
them there were no beggars” (Sketches of America 
pp. 5-6). 

























Second Alabama Boy 
Killed at a Sawmill 


Within 12 months, in the same Alabama county, 
two young boys were killed while engaged in 
hazardous occupations in violation of the child 
labor provisions ol the Federal wage and hour law. 
This was disclosed by the Wage and Hour and 
United States De- 
partment of Labor, with the filing of two injune- 


Public Contracts Divisions, 


tion suits against the employers in the United 
States District Court at Mobile. 

In the latest accident, 13-vear-old J. W. Beech 
died in a Mobile hospital 4 hours after he was 
struck on the head by a limb of a falling tree while 
at work in the woods near Chatom, Washington 
County, Ala. A 12-vear-old brother, Robert J. 
Beech, Jr 


wage and hour law, it is claimed, was struck by 


, Who was also employed contrary to the 


the same falling tree but escaped with slight injury. 
The accident occurred last summer. 

In November 1947, ] t-vear-old Jerry Webb had 
been on the job in a nearby Washington County 
sawmill only a week when he was hit by a piece of 
timber that went through his body. He died the 


next morning in a Jackson, Ala., hospital. 


Hazardous Job 

The wage and hour law prohibits the employ- 
ment of minors under 18 years of age in most 
logging and sawmill operations, including any job 
at the place where trees are being felled, according 
to Wm. R. MeComb, Administrator of the Divi- 
sions, Which investigated both deaths in coopera- 
tion with the Child Labor Branch of the Alabama 
State Department of Labor. 

Investigation of the Beech case, MeComb said, 
disclosed that the young brothers and four other 
minors had been illegally employed by Edgar L 
Beech, owner, and Wister Beech, supervisor, of 
the logging operations. They are uncles of the 
young Beech brothers. It was further disclosed 
that the employers had failed to pay some of their 
employees at least 40 cents an hour and time and 
one-half their regular rate of pay for hours worked 
beyond 40 in a workweek and had failed to keep 
proper employment records, all of which are re- 
quired by the wage and hour law. 

In both cases, the employers have been per- 
manently enjoined from any further violations of 


this nature 
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“Department reports show that many children 
have been injured, permanently crippled, or killed 
while illegally employed in hazardous occupations 
around sawmills and logging operations, and it 
is the firm purpose of the Divisions to clean up 
this situation as rapidly as our enforcement facil- 
ities permit,’’ McComb said. He offered immediate 
help to those employers who want to escape un- 
intentional violation of the law by calling attention 
to the Divisions’ newest publication entitled “‘A 
Guide to Child Labor Provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act.” This may be obtained without 
cost. from any office of the Wage and Hour and 


Public Contracts Divisions 


Worker-Management Group 
Coming Here From England 


Between 200 and 300 British workers and man- 
agement personnel will visit the United States 
shortly to study American production methods, 
The tours are being arranged as one of the results 
of the first meeting in London of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican Council on Productivity 

The council, which is made up of labor and 
management from Britain and America, has 
recommended that representatives from all levels 
of production and from both large and = small 
plants in a variety of industries be among those 
to inspect plants here 

Established under the auspices of the Economic 
Cooperation Administration, the Council on Pro- 
ductivity has now divided itself into committees 
to continue studies of specific problems. Commit- 
tees have been formed to arrange for the plant 
visits and exchange of production techniques, the 
maintenance of productive plant and power, pro- 
ductivity measurements, specialization in indus- 
trial production, and economic information 

The full council will meet again in the United 
States in the early part of the vear 

The council ureed that full utilization be made 
hand. It 


pointed out that the Economic Cooperation Ad- 


in England of the resources now at 


ministration would make the top decisions, based 
on requests from the British Government, regard- 
ing demands for steel, tools, machines, and other 
needed commodities, and that maintainance, 
building, and mechanization should have very 


high priority in planning. 
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EMPLOYMENT SERVICE WOULD COVER MARSHALL PLAN COUNTRIES 


Program Includes Training, Migration, Housing, Currency Exchange 


An all-European employment service has been 
recommended to the Marshall plan countries by 
the Organization for European Economic Cooper- 
ation. First proposed by the International 
Labor Oreanization at its conference im San 
Francisco last vear, the employment service 
would be the first step toward crossing national 
borders in an effort to solve Europe's manpowe! 
problems 

Clinton S Golden, labor adviser to the Eco- 
TLOTDD Le Cooperation Administrator, sail of — the 
proposal: “If this decision is approved by the 
Marshall plan countries, the traditional national- 
istic barriers will have been overcome NH Olle 
crucial sector of the economic life of Western 
Kurope. This act gives promise of unity and an 
other move in the direction of a United States of 
Europe 

The OEEC council also invited the ILO to 
establish, at an early date, an international course 
for the training of supervisors within industry 
Pointing out that remarkable results have been 
obtained in some countries through the use of 
such a system, it urged all of the countries to send 
experts to the course. The plan is that these 
experts would train other instructors upon thei 
return to their own countries, and thus the train- 


ing program would fan out 


Trade Experience 


Those countries now using such training pro- 
Cras have been requested to Take then expel 
nees available to other countries through inter- 
national arrangements to be established bv the 
LO \ tramime program for workers migrating 
from one country to another was also proposed 
by the OEEC council 

Sir Edmund Hall-Pateh, president of the OEEC 
executive committee, im announcing the actions 
called them “important decisions, the main objec- 
tive of which is to reach a condition under which 
European countries will no longer need extraor- 
dinary outside aid.” 

Housing facilities, and possibilities of increasing 
them for migrant workers, were surveyed by the 
OEEC before making its recommendations. The 
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committee asked that the participating countries 
take account of the importance ol adequate hous- 
ing for essential workers when mapping out then 
long-term program. 

The costs of training workers were also taken 
into consideration. A country with a surplus of 
workers would reap none of the benefits of training 
those workers fo jobs in another countrys On 
the other hand, some of the countries needing 
skilled workers might not be able to afford the 
training costs. Such cases would require a study 
of methods and machinery whereby the costs 
could be shared by the two countries involved 

The threat of a bottleneck because of inadequate 
transportation facilities caused the manpower 
committee to request the council to suggest that 
the transportation committee make a thorough 
examination of the problem. 

Another obstacle considered by the manpower 
committee was the currency problem. The difli- 
culties of transferring money from one country to 
another and the instability of exchange rates 
present great obstacles to the effort to move 
workers. The committee agreed that thes prob- 
lems must be taken into consideration when finan- 
cial and other agreements are drawn up between 
participating COUNnLrICS lt added that an atte mpt 
should be made to assist workers who meet with 
difficulties because of the curr nev situatiol 

The job ol collecting Statistics on employme ht 
and unemployment would be left to the ILO 

The employment service probably will function 
in much the same way as did the United States 
Employment Service here during the war. State 
functions were taken over by the Federal Govern- 
ment so that essential war workers could be located 
and placed in production areas where they wer 


most needed. 


Women in Work Force 


For the first 10 months of 1948, the proportion 
of women 14 vears of age and over who were in the 
labor foree has averaged 31.9 percent, compared 


with 31.1 percent last year, Census reports show 
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TO DAYS INDICATED HEF ISE UNLI 


@ PAY LIMITEL 
BA MAY EE EXTENDED BY A TWO-THIRDS VOTE 


@ Pay REDUC 


) AFTER DAY INDICATE THERWI* 


Reeular legislative sessions will be held in 1949 
in 44 States —all except Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, and Virginia. The legislatures of 
Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico will also meet. 

Most State legislatures hold biennial sessions 
and assemble in odd-numbered years. In Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, 
and South Carolina, the legislatures meet annually. 


STATE LEGISLATIVE SESSIONS— 1949 





In 15 States the length of the session is limited, 
In some of the States, where there ts no limit on the 
length of the session, the pay of legislators ceases 
after the session has extended bevond a specified 
period, 

The Fifteenth Annual Conference on State 
Labor Legislation is described on page 1 of this 
issue of the Labor Information Bulletin. 


27,200 HANDICAPPED WORKERS PLACED ON JOBS IN OCTOBER 


Placements of physically handicapped during 
October 1948 topped those of all other months for 
a total of 27,200, the Bureau of Employment Se- 
curity of the Federal Security Agency has an- 
nounced, This total includes 14,400 disabled vet- 
erans and brings the placements of the handicap- 
ped to 197,000 for the first 10 months of 1948. 

This placement record coincided with the an- 
nual observance of National Kmploy the Physi- 
cally Handicapped Week, October 3-9. The active 
file of disabled veterans seeking jobs dropped to 
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60,500, lowest since statistics have been kept on 
this postwar program, 

Heading the Nation with 2,760 placements was 
Texas. New York was second with 2,187, and Ohio 
third with 1,900. Other high totals were Tennessee, 
1,663; Pennsylvania, 1,337; California, 1,245; 
Florida, 1,184; Michigan, 1,067; Massachusetts, 
932; and North Carolina, 841. 

The 27,200 total does not include those placed 
through private agencies or offices other than the 
State public employment services. 
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RT. HON. MARGARET BONDFIELD VISITS SECRETARY, MEETS OFFICIALS 


Britain’s First and Only Woman Labor Minister Rose From Ranks 


Distinguished visitors to the United States De- 
partment of Labor during December included the 


Right Honorable Margaret Bondfield, Minister of 


Labor of Great Britain from 1929 to 1931 and first 
woman to hold a Cabinet post in that country 
Ata special meeting held by Secretary of Labor 


Maurice J. Tobin, the venerable British labor 


pioneer met and addressed members of the Depart- 


ment of Labor in the Interdepartmental Auditor- 


lum. Following the departmental session, over 


which Secretary Tobin presided, Miss Bondfield 
was introduced by Miss Frieda S. Miller, Director 
of the Women’s Bureau, to members of the national 
press 

\liss Bondfield’s part inh British life thro ivhout 
the past half century has not gone unrecognized, 
as her list of honors indicates. In 1930, she was 
civen the honorary degree of a doctor of law from 
the University of Bristol, receiving it from Win- 
ston Churchill, then chancellor of the University 
Recently, she was made a Companion of Honour 
a distinetion she shares with Churchill. To these 
honors she adds that of membership in the Privy 


Council, and she also is a justice of the peace 


Went to Work at 13 

Born in a cottage at Chard, Somerset, in 1873, 
Miss Bondfield was the tenth of 11 children. Her 
father never earned more than a factory worker's 
wage, and at the age of 13 she was teaching infants 
in a state-aided school. Two Vears later, she be- 
came an apprentice in an outfitter’s shop at 
Brighton and for the next 20 vears worked as a 
shop assistant, first in Brighton, then in London. 

Despite this full working schedule, Miss Bond- 
field found time to educate herself and time to 
devote a ereat deal of her ehergies to the trade- 
union movement, which was then fighting hard to 
improve the conditions of unskilled and semiskilled 
workers. She got a branch going in her own estab- 
lishment, wrote weekly for its journal, spoke at 
meetings, and acted as a delegate to conferences. 
She was the only woman delegate to Britain’s 
Trade Union Congress. 

Miss Bondfield later became a national officer in 
the National Union of General and Municipal 
Workers and served on the General Council of the 
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Trade Union Congress trom 1918 to 1924. She was 
named delegate to the International Conference at 
Berne in 1918, representative of the British TUC 
in Russia in 1920, and elected chairman of thi 
General Council of the TUC in 1923. 


Organized Women 


A special interest of Miss Bondfield has been 
her work for women. With a close friend, Mary 
Macarthur, she was the driving force of the Wom- 
en’s Trade Union League. Miss Bondfield’s biog- 
raphy reports that these women, “at a time when 
many of the big unions still looked askance at 
women members, created the National F« deration 
of Women Workers, and when World War | came 
used it as the instrument for getting fair conditions 
for women in munitions and other war industries.” 

From 1923 to 1924, Margaret Bondfield sat in 
Parliament as the Labor Member for Northamp- 
ton. When the first Labor Government was formed 
early inh 1924, she was called upon to by a JUNIO! 
Minister 
ter of Labor. 


Parliamentary Secretary to the Minis- 


She was returned to Parliament again from 1926 
to 1931, this time for Wallsend. In 1929 she was 
made Minister of Labor, the first woman to be a 
member of a British Cabinet. 





Left to right: Secretary Maurice J. Tobin; Rt. Hon. 
Margaret Bondfield, former British Labor Minister 


and James B. Carey, Secretary-Treasurer, ClO. 
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Class A Auto Mechanics 
Average $1.31 to $2.15 Hourly 


Straight-time average hourly earnings of class A 
mechanics in automobile repair shops and repair 
departments of retail motor vehicle dealers ranged 
from $1.31 to $2.15 in July 1948 among 30 large 
cities. 

Average earnings in this job category exceeded 
$1.75 in a third of the cities surveyed by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor. Class A mechanics averaged $2 or more an 
hour in San Francisco, St. Louis, Detroit, and 
Cleveland. Average earnings of less than $1.40 an 
hour were recorded in this job in Louisville, 


Atlanta, and Providence. 


High Group 

Jody repairmen, the highest paid occupational 
group studied, averaged $1.75 or more an hour in 
17 of the 30 large cities. The average hourly earn- 
ings in this job exceeded the average rate paid to 
class A mechanics by 10 cents or more in two- 
thirds of the cities and were also found to be higher 
than average earnings of automotive electricians 
in most of the areas studied. Mechanics, body re- 
pairmen,and automotive electricians are commonly 
paid on a flat-rate basis, whereby the worker 
receives a percentage of the labor cost charged the 
customer. It was noted that the proportion of 
workers employed on this basis was, with a few 
exceptions, greatest among the high-average cities 

Greasers’ earnings ranged, on a city-average 
basis, from 78 cents an hour in Richmond to $1.65 
in Toledo. City-wide average hourly earnings of 
automobile washers ranged from 64 cents to $1.50 
an hour at the time of the study. In 20 of 29 cities 
providing a wage comparison, washers averaged 
at least 10 cents an hour less than dirt greasers. 
Detailed information on occupational earnings and 
wage practices in automobile repair shops in each 
of the 30 cities is available on request to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, Department of Labor, in 
Washington, D. C., or to a BLS regional office. 


Power Laundries 


Average wages of women employed on flat-work 
finishing machines in power laundries were less 
than 65 cents an hour in 17 of 33 cities surveyed in 
July 1948, 
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September Work Injuries 
Drop to All-Time Low Rate 


Work injury rates in manufacturing industries 
increased in July and August but showed a decided 
decline in September, according to reports received 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

The injury rates for the third quarter and the 
first 9 months of 1948 showed a substantial im- 
provement over the corresponding periods of 1947, 
BLS reported. 

Disabling work injuries per million employee- 
hours worked increased from 13.2 in June to 13.7 
in July and to 14.6 in August. The injury rate of 
12.7 in September, however, was the lowest ever 
recorded. The injury-frequency rate for the third 
quarter, 13.7, was only slightly above the rate of 
13.5 recorded in the second quarter and was con- 
siderably below the 16.6 ficure reported for the 
third quarter of 1947. The cumulative rate for all 
manufacturing industries for the first 9 months of 
1948 was 13.8, compared with a rate of 16.1 for the 
same period of 1947. 


109,800 Injuries 

It is estimated that during the third quarter of 
1948 there were 109,800 work injuries which dis- 
abled employees in manufacturing establishments 
for 1 or more days. This is slightly lower than the 
figure of 110,600 estimated for the second quarter. 
This slight decrease in total work injuries is due to 
fewer hours of “exposure” to industrial hazards as 
a result of vacation and holiday periods. About 400 
of the injured workers died as a result of their in- 
juries and 5,300 others were known to have suffered 
permanent physical impairment. 
Lost Man-Days 

Working time lost during the quarter by these 
injured persons is estimated at about 2,196,000 
man-days. This represents an estimated value 
of about 22 million dollars—a loss paid partly by 
employers in the form of workmen’s compensation 
and partly absorbed by the injured workers in the 
form of reduced income during the period of disa- 
bility. This, however, is only a portion of the total 
cost which will accrue from these injuries. It in- 
cludes no allowance for the continuing economic 
losses arising from many deaths and permanent 
impairments or for the hospital, medical, and other 
costs incidental to treatment of the injuries. 
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Gets Key Supervisory Job 


Robert M. Hutchison, left, receives the 
National Electrical Contractors’ Association 
Award as the Nation’s No. 1 electrical ap- 
prentice from E. H. Herzberg, chairman of 
the award committee. 

In addition to the award, Hutchison, after 
completing his apprentice training and pass- 
ing his license examinations for journeyman- 
ship, was promoted to a key supervisory job 
in the Althoff-Howard Electric Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., where he received his training. 

Before winning the championship award, 
Hutchison bested competitors in Evansville 
and the NECA district comprising the States 
of Indiana, Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, 
and Michigan. 


Seabee Veteran Tops Apprentices in Electrical Industry 


America’s leading apprentice in the electrical 


industry for 1948--winner in a Nation-wide 


contest—is Robert M. Hutchison, 32-year-old 
veteran Seabee, employed by Althoff-Howard 
Electric Co., of Evansville, Ind. 

Hutchison was officially named at the annual 
convention in December of the National Elec- 
trical Contractors’ Association and awarded a 
gold medal, $100 in cash, and a certificate. 

The citation places Hutchison on the topmost 
rung among nearly 19,000 electrical apprentices 
in training throughout the industry 

The championship awards were presented at 
the convention, which was held at Miami Beach, 
Kla., by E. H. Herzberg, chairman of the associa- 
tion’s national award committee. He is also 
chairman of the National Joint Apprenticeship 
and Training Committee for the Electrical Indus- 
try. The other members of the award committee 
are J. Walter Collins of Chicago, Ill., and 3S. J. 
Cristiano and Paul M. Geary, both of Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Winners in the other six districts into which 
NECA divided the country for awards were: 
Francis Edward O'Keefe, Jr., employed by Ben- 
jamin Electrical Engineering Works, New York 
City; Alfred R. Mellor, of Cates & Shepard Co., 
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Philadelphia; John W. Sweatt, of White Electric 
Construction Co., Columbus, Ga.; Hugh D. 
Oliver, of Ling Electric ( 0. Dallas, Tex.: Nicholas 
DeBenedetto of Sierra Electric Co., Fresno, Calif 
Donald R. Nelson of Evans Electric Construction 
Co., Omaha, Nebr. 

Hutchison served as a Seabee for over 2 vears 
in England and Scotland. During his servic 
with the Navy he had varied experiences in 
electrical construction and maintenance work 
He also found time during this period for a cor- 
While with 


the Navy he invented a macnetic road sweepel 


respondence course in electricity 


to pick up nails and other metal objects around 
construction jobs at the base where he worked 

a machine which he disclaims as an achievement, 
insisting that it was merely ‘‘a simple application 
of an elementary principle.”’ 

In March 1946, a few months after his dis- 
charge from the Navy, he applied for a job as an 
apprentice in’ Evansville under the city-wide 
apprenticeship program in the electrical industry. 
When accepted by the area joint apprenticeship 
committee, he was given credit for his previous 
experience which enabled him to complete his 
training in little more than 2 vears, instead of 
the regular length of time required of beginners 
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November Strikes 
Fewer Than in October 


Work stoppages in November totaled about 200, 
compared with 240 in October, the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics of the Department of Labor reported. 

The reduction, BLS said, is usual toward the 
vear-end holidays. In 1947 work stoppages dropped 
from 219 in October to 178 in November and to 
119 in December. 

Approximately 90,000 workers were involved in 
the stoppages beginning in November 1948S, com- 
pared with 110,000 in October 
strikes also declined slightly—from an estimated 
2,000,000 man-days in October to 1,900,000) in 


Idleness due to 


November. The dock strikes on the east and west 
coasts were the largest disputes in effect during 
November. The east coast strike of longshoremen 
began November 10 and ended about 2 weeks later 
The west coast strike, involving some seagoing per- 
sonnel as well as dock workers, began September 
2 and continued throughout November and into 
early December 

About 375 stoppages, including disputes con- 
tinued into November, were in effect during the 


month 


5 New Hampshire Firms 
Win Awards of Merit 


Five New Hampshire firms were the first in the 
Nation to qualify for Awards of Merit, issued for 
the President by Vice Admiral Ross T MelIntire, 
Chairman, President’s Committee on National 
Employ the Physically Handicapped Week 

All emplovers are eligible who employ 10° or 
more workers and who meet specific requirements 
of the President’s Committee, United States 
Department of Labor. Recommendations are 
made by communities or interested groups to the 
Governors of the various States and are approved 
in Washington where the award ts signed. 

On the recommendation of Governor Charles M. 
Dale, speaking for a State committee representing 
veterans, labor, and rehabilitation organizations, 


awards have been issued to: 


New Hampshire Jockey Club, Salem, N. H.; 
R. B. Ireland Shoe Co., Dover, N. H.; The 
Laconia Shoe Co., Laconia, N. H.; The Granite 


State Press, Manchester, N. H.; Old Colony 
Furniture Co., Nashua, N. H. 
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Secretary Tobin Aids 
Appeal for ‘‘Heart’’ Fund 


Secretary Tobin has been appointed chairman 
of the labor committee in the forthcoming 
$5,000,000 appeal of the American Heart Associa- 
tion. His appointment was announced in New 
York by Harold Stassen, chairman of the 1949 
Heart Campaign 

The campaign will be conducted from February 
~ to 28. Funds collected will be expended 
locally and nationally to support a program of 
research, education, and community service. 

In a letter to approximately 200 presidents of 
national and international unions, Tobin solicited 
their support of the appeal because, he said, dis- 
eases of the heart and circulation strike sharply at 
America’s workers, causing heavy disability and 
loss of employment 

For this reason, the Secretary’s letter pointed 
out, “Labor holds a tremendous stake in the fight 
against heart disease, the Nation’s leading cause 
of death 

“As guardians of the social and economic welfare 
of the American worker, labor organizations can be 
an invaluable force in attacking heart disease. It 
is our hope that every labor leader will take a 
place in the forefront of this campaign.” 

Secretary Tobin has designated Assistant Secre- 
taries John W. Gibson and Ralph Wright as 
campaign aides to direct labor support in the 


appeal. 


Labor Group From Norway 
Studying American Methods 


A seven-man group of Norwegian labor leaders 
is now in the United States to study American 
production methods. Their 3-week visit is under 
auspices of the Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration. 

The delegation includes Kaare Hansen, presi- 
dent, Oslo Federated Unions; Edward Stenklev, 
president, Norwegian Paper Industry Union; 
Alf Rummelhoff, of the Norwegian Confectionery 
Workers Union; Mathias Osland, Aluminum 
Workers Union; Egil Ahlsen, industrial engineer 


for the Federation of Labor; Han Johnsen, of the 


Sheet and Metal Workers Union; and Haakon 
Lie, eveneral secretary of the Labor Party, Norway , 
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A total of 46,118 cases were filed with the 
National Labor Relations Board during the first 
13 months of the Labor-Management Relations 
(Taft-Hartley) Act, according to NLRB reports. 

The cases filed during this period, from August 
22, 1947, the effective date of the act, to Septem- 
ber 30, 1948, included: 37,906 petitions for union- 
shop authorization polls; 8,657 petitions for 
various types of representation elections; 3,523 
charges of unfair labor practices against employers; 
and, 1,032 charges of unfair labor practices against 
unions. 

While in numbers union-shop polls provided 
the greatest bulk of NLRB business, most of these 
elections presented comparatively few problems 
since all questions of representation and appro- 
priate unit ordinarily had been settled before the 
petitions were filed. Consequently, the Board, by 
streamlining its polling procedure, was able to 
step up its conduct of such polls from a few 
hundred a month to a peak rate of 3,000 a month 
By October 1, 1948, it had held 26,167 such polls. 


3,777 Elections 


At the same time Board officials conducted 3,777 
representation elections to determine the choice of 
employees for collective bargaining agent. Labor 
organizations won 2,758 of these and lost 1,019. 
NLRB also held 145 elections to determine whether 
or not groups of employees wished to unseat a 
labor organization which had been representing 
them. Only 96 of these elections resulted in the 
unseating of the union involved 

Cases involving complaints of unfair labor prac- 
tices moved more slowly because of the necessity 
for extensive investigation of the facts and circum- 
stances of each case. During the 13 months’ 
period the NLRB general counsel issued a total of 
203 formal complaints based upon unfair-labor- 
practice charges filed with the regional offices 
Cases go to hearing before a trial examiner, and 
eventually to the Board, if the parties are dis- 
Of the 203 
official complaints issued, 144 were based upon 


satisfied with the examiner’s finding. 


charges of unfair labor practices against employers. 
An additional 49 were on charges against unions, 
and 10 were based on charges against both. 


46,118 CASES FILED WITH NLRB IN 13 MONTHS OF TAFT-HARTLEY ACT 
Three-Fourths Favor Union Shop Elections—Unions Accused in 1,032 


Of the 3,523 charges filed against employers 
1,954 were filed by unions and 1,559 were filed by 
individuals. 


Employer Cases 


Employers filed 586 of the 1,032 charges against 
unions while individuals filed 391 such charges and 


other unions filed 55. Illegal secondary boycott 


charges were made in 320 cases of the 1,032 against 
unions. 

During the 13-month period, the 5-man NLRB 
group itself decided a total of 2 456 cases just 
about keeping abreast of the flow of cases which 
came up. <A total of 2,685 cases were brought to 
the Board. 

As a result of the longer investigation and liti- 
gation of unfair labor practices before they go to 
the Board, the bulk of Board rulings was made i 


representation cases It made a total of 1,452 
In addi- 


tion, it made 766 decisions on petitions for union 


decisions on representation questions 


shop elections and issued 238 decisions on unfair- 
labor-practice cases. 

Whenever charges of certain unfair labo prac- 
tices are made against a union, the NLRB general 
counsel must seek an injunction to halt such activ- 
ities if he finds upon investigation that there is 
reasonable cause to believe the charges are true. 
This applies to such charges as illegal secondary 
boycotts, or strikes to compel an employe Lo 
recognize one union after the Board has certified 
another union as bargaining agent for the em- 
ployees. In addition, the general counsel may seek 
injunctions against any other unfair labor prac- 
tices allegedly being committed by either a union 
or an employer. 

During the 13-month period the general coun- 
sel petitioned Federal District Courts for 27 in- 
junctions under the mandatory provisions, and 6 
under the discretionary provisions of the Labor 
Management Relations Act. Of the 6 sought at his 
discretion, 3 were granted, 2 denied, and 1 with 
drawn because the alleged illegal conduct had 
ceased. Two of the discretionary injunctions 
sought were against employers, and of these | was 


granted, the other denied. 
















1948 Unemployment 
30 Percent Less Than 1947 


Unemployment has dropped more than 30. per- 
cent in the Philadelphia-Camden area during the 
past vear, according to The Labor Market, 
monthly publication of the United States Em- 
ployment Service of the Federal Security Agency. 

Although there are still some 78,000 unem- 
ployed the surplus of workers is only of moderate 
proportions when compared with the size of the 
area’s labor force or with the number of job open- 
ings. Because the skills and personal characteris- 
tics of the job seekers do not fit the specifications 
of the available jobs, there is an unfilled demand 
for various skilled and semiskilled workers such 
as: weavers, loom fixers, spinners and hosiery 
menders, tailors, hand sewers, sewing machine 
operators, cylinder pressmen, photoengravers, 
lithographers, linotype operators, tool and die 
makers, television installers, radio repairmen, 
engineers, draftsmen, medical technicians, nurses, 
and stenographers 

On the other hand, there are large numbers of 
applicants looking for jobs as bartenders, musi- 
clans, stock clerks, truck drivers, auto-mechanic 
helpers, watchmakers, jewelers, and as trainees 
in various jobs where openings do not exist. There 
are also many young veterans and recent  high- 
school graduates looking for jobs, but they have 


little or no work experience or vocational training, 


Manufacturing Wage Rate 
Increased to 65 Cents in Oregon 
Oregon has revised its 1941 wage order for the 


manufacturing industries. The new order, effective 
October 19, 1948, sets a 65-cent minimum hourly 


rate for all women and minors in manufacturing 


establishments and eliminates learner rates. The 


earlier order established a 35-cent hourly rate for 


experienced workers and 25- and 30-cent rates for 
learners. 

The new order retains provisions for a maximum 
S-hour day and 44-hour, 6-day week and for the 


payment of overtime at the rate of time and a half 


bevond these hours. 

Various requirements governing safety and 
sanitation of workrooms or plants in which women 
are employed are included as part of the new 
order. 
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15-Point Program 
Sponsored by Secretary Tobin 


In discharging its duties to “foster, promote, 
and develop the welfare’ of American wage 
earners, the Department of Labor is sponsoring a 
15-point basic program, Secretary Tobin informed 
Congress in the Department’s annual report for 
1948. The 15 points cited by the Secretary are: 

1. Repeal the Taft-Hartley law and = re-enact 
the original Wagner Act; advocate additional 
legislation to promote the public interest, fair to 
labor and industry alike. 

2. Increase the minimum wage under the Fair 


Labor Standards Act to at least 75 cents an hour 
with increases up to $1 an hour under industry 
committee procedure; extend the act to large 
numbers not now covered or who are now exempt; 
improve and extend bans on child labor. 

3. Provide Federal aid for labor education 
through a labor extension service in the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

$. Centralize Government labor functions in 
the Department of Labor. 

5. Control inflationary tendencies. 

6. End job and wage discrimination against 
minority groups in interstate industries by enact- 
ing a sound Fair Employment Practices Act. 

7. End wage discrimination against women 
workers. 

8. Provide Federal aid to the States to promote 
industrial safety. 

9. Enact a law establishing a fair poliey for 
admitting displaced persons. 

10. Amend the Social Security Act to provide 
higher old-age and survivors insurance and un- 
emplovment? compensation and extend coverage 
to many people not now entitled to its benefits. 

11. Provide for rehabilitation, job counseling, 
and placement for handicapped workers through 
effective laws administered in the Department. 

12. Create a commission to investigate the legal 
status of women and to recommend means of 
wiping out unfair laws and practices operating 
against them. 

13. Promote in the United States the labor 
standards set by the International Labor Office. 

14. Regulate private employment agencies and 
labor contractors operating in interstate commerce. 

15. Protect American workers outside the coun- 


try under Government contracts. 
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Recent International Labor Office. Publications 
Studies and Reports: 


Labor-Management Cooperation in United States War Production. Examines 
in considerable detail the war experience in the United States of employer- 
employee participation in the agencies directly concerned with manpower 
mobilization and war-production planning. 405 pp. $3, bound in boards; 
$2.25, paper edition. 


Tlousing and Em ployme nt Discusses the need for a public housing policy, the 
relation of housing policy to full employment, and the factors affecting the cost 
of housing. Proposes certain general principles which should be embodied in 
a housing policy. 147 pp. 75 cents. 


lvcational Train ing of Adults in the United Kingdom This is the first ol a 
series of national monographs on vocational training and retraining. It studies 
the action of the Government in organizing special training centers for adult 
workers in the United Kingdom to insure an adequate supply of skilled labor 
for essential industries. SS pp. 50 cents. 


Second Ri port of the International Lahor Organization lo the United Nations 
Reports the activities of the ILO from July 1947 to March 1948. 138 pp 


75 cents. 


Ry ports and Proceedings of the Sixth International Conference of Labor Statis- 
ticians, August 194? Full set, which includes the following, may be purchased 
for SL.5O0 

Lem ployment, Unemployment and Labor Force Statisties 130 pp. 75 cents 

Cost-of-Living Statistics. 5S pp. 35 cents 

Methods of Statistics of Industrial Tnjurie -B 34 pp. 25 cents 


Proecedinas. Including Resolutions. 74 pp. 50 cents 


Industrial Committees: 


Textiles Committee, Second Session, Geneva, October 26—-November 5, 1948: 
Record of the First Session LOS pp. Sl. 
Re port I. General Re port 176 pp. Sl. 
Re port I] Lem ployme nt Problems: With Special Reference to Recruitment 
and Training. 19 pp. 75 cents. 


Ri port TT] Industrial Re lations. 79 pp 50 eents 


Petroleum Committee, Second Session, Geneva, November 9-19, 1948 
Record of the First Session. 192 pp Sl. 
Report I. General Report. 64 pp. 35 cents 
Ri port Il Reer uitme nt and Training. 723 pp. 50 cents 
Ri port III. Safety mn the Petrol win Industry. IS pp 10 cents 
Ri port IV Industrial Re lations. 42 pp. 25 cents. 


These publications are available at the Washington Branch, International 
Labor Office, 1825 Jefferson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 


The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month reports and SUMIMAPrIZes “The Bulletin should, bv care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine style. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news. ernment is doing about labor, what 





and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 


ers of labor and management what Gov- 


. , studies we are making, and toward what 
Nend your subse iplion loday tor the 
objectives 
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